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One More Outstanding Trade 
Union Achievement 


For the instruction of those anti- 
union disturbers of the peace whose 
sole equipment in their subversive 
activities is misrepresentation, fre- 
quently malicious, regarding the 
achievements of trade unions in im- 
proving the economic conditions of 
their members, it is appropriate to 
emphasize, as a sample of trade union 
work, the agreement recently nego- 
tiated by Philadelphia Local No. 1357, 
of the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association, with the 
American Stores Company, of that 
city. 

The agreement, covering all stores 
operated by the company in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and New Jersey serv- 
iced by Philadelphia Warehouses Nos. 
1 and 2, includes over 1,500 stores and 
approximately 7,000 employes. 

In addition to recognizing the union 
as the sole bargaining agent for all of 
the company’s employes and agreeing 
to retain as employes only members 
of the union in good standing, the 
agreement provides for one dollar per 
week increase in wages, vacations of 
one week with pay, double time for 
work performed on Sundays and holi- 
days, and the establishment of senior- 
ity rights. Disputes will be settled by 
arbitration. 

In order to make the understanding 
really representative of all the com- 
pany’s workers by giving them a 
voice in union matters, it is provided 
that new employes shall become mem- 
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bers of the union within four weeks 
after accepting employment. 

Moreover, the rights of the commu- 
nity are preserved by the provision 
that both the union and the company 
subscribe to the important principle 
that the interests of the consumers 
should be guarded and that collective 
bargaining can be made to function 
helpfully when problems of mutual 
concern are considered in a spirit of 
good faith and tolerant understand- 
ing. 

Chronic kickers against trade 
unions will find little ammunition in 
this Philadelphia agreement. Pro- 
gressive groups will see in it a con- 
firmation of the constructive benefits 
arising from trade union organiza- 
tion. —News Letter. 





Starvation Poverty in the 
Nation’s Capital 


Newbold Noyes, associate editor of 
the Washington Evening Star, leader 
in the business world of the nation’s 
capital and prominent in charity 
work, makes this poignantly instruc- 
tive statement in a commendable ap- 
peal for contributions to provide for 
the poor in the capital of the Nation: 

“T have seen almost incredible con- 
ditions of unspeakable poverty and 
suffering—here in Washington—with 
my own eyes. The problem is acute; 
people are suffering; help must be 
offered—generously given in the in- 
terest of our common humanity and, 
specifically, for the preservation of 
human decency and morale and law 
and order in the Nation’s capital. We 
face a tragic winter.” 

There is probably not a city in the 
United States where there is less ex- 
cuse for the “unspeakable poverty” 
emphasized by Mr. Noyes than in 
Washington. 

Poverty in Washington, as in every 
other community, arises, largely, 
from three main sources: low wages 
paid by employers to working men 


and women who are employed; no 
wages at all for working men and 
women who are denied employment; 
and the high cost of living which busi- 
ness interests (employers) impose 
upon consumers. 

In Washington, Congress appropri-| 
ates millions and millions of dollars to} 
defray the expenses of the Federal 
Government. A large portion of this| 
vast amount is ultimately grabbed by 
Washington real estate interests, who} 
are constantly charged with estab-| 
lishing extortionate rentals for living 
accommodations, and by merchants 
whose increasing prices for food and} 
the other necessaries of life are the! 
constant complaint of consumers.| 
These two elements alone weigh very} 
heavily on the low-income groups and| 
make charity necessary to preserve} 
their health and life. 

On the other hand, the very busi-! 
ness men who are the beneficiaries of | 
the large expenditures of the Govern-| 
ment are also responsible for the low} 
wages which result in the “unspeak-} 
able poverty” stressed by Mr. Noyes. | 
Recently the retail merchants in the| | 
District of Columbia in an organized| 
capacity insisted that wages of $14.51) 
per week was enough remuneration! 
for saleswomen. In this position they | 
were supported by a considerable sec-} 
tion of the business interests in the! 








nation’s capital outside of the retail] t 


merchandising field—and official sur-) 
veys have revealed that large num-| 
bers of Washington’s workers are| 


paid wages much below even the| ‘ 


$14.51 figure. 

In addition, the business interests | 
of the District of Columbia are re-| 
sponsible for a considerable portion 
of the unemployed army, under the | 
very shadow of the Capitol. There are} 
hundreds of men and women classi-| 
fied by the District of Columbia) 
Works Progress Administration as | 

“employables” who are pounding the 
pavements looking for jobs and not 
finding them for the reason that Dis- 
trict of Columbia business men refuse 
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to shorten the work week and thus 
provide employment for the unem- 
ployed. 

The “unspeakable poverty” de- 
plored by Mr. Noyes—poverty so un- 


| speakable that without the assistance 
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of private charity working men and 
women in the District of Columbia, 
and their children, would starve—is 
a social disease created by those who 
who own and operate industry. It 
can be cured by the same group. It is 
caused by low wages, unemployment, 
and excessive living costs. The mas- 
ters of industry have it within their 
power to remove permanently all 
three of these causes. But so far they 
have manifested a reluctance to live 
up to the responsibilities which the 
privileges granted by society under 
our system of production and distri- 
bution imperatively demand.—News 
Letter. 





Collecting Wages From Default- 
ing Employers 

The American Federation of La- 
bor’s fight for the enactment of laws 
in every state to insure wage collec- 
tions and other protection for wage 
earners is apparently bearing the 
fruit of success. 

According to reports to the last con- 
vention in Denver, twenty-two states 
this year enacted laws or adopted 
amendments to existing laws covering 
wage payment, wage collection and 
liens. Labor Commissioners in four 
states were authorized to accept as- 
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wage earners through the civil courts, 
making the total number of states 
with this arrangement eleven. Thirty- 
five states reported some activity 
along this line this year, compared 
with eighteen in 1932. 

Typical of the need for this service 
and how effective it can be made is a 
recent report by the Division of Mini- 
mum Wage of the Ohio Department of 
Industrial Relations. During one 
month, October, back wages were col- 
lected for employes in three indus- 


tries in which a minimum pay code 
had been established totaling $1,- 
292.76. Three cases were taken to 
court during the month and it is 
pointed out that the Division has 
never lost a case in court. Forty or- 
ders of compliance were issued by the 
Division also during the month and 
eleven cases were settled by concilia- 
tion. 

The Ohio Division, like similar 
boards in several states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is now engaged in 
developing minimum wage standards 
for workers in various industrial 
groups.—News Letter. 





Let’s Have More of This Kind 
of Waste! 


It was a tremendously important 
item, but probably you didn’t see it, 
because most of the daily papers 
stuck it away under some patent med- 
icine “ad” on the back page. They 
don’t like to “play up” such items. 
They are calculated to give the people 
“queer notions,” in the judgment of 
newspaper publishers. 

The item had to do with Boulder 
Dam, the famous power project on 
the Colorado River. A couple of Cali- 
fornia Progressives—Senator Hiram 
Johnson and former Congressman 
“Phil” Swing—induced Uncle Sam to 
invest $114,000,000 in the enterprise. 
Of course, every Liberty Leaguer in 
the country knew it was a “waste of 
public funds.” 

But the Reclamation Bureau re- 
ports that although the government is 
charging only 1.63 mills per kilowatt 
hour —that’s less than one-fifth of 
a cent—for Boulder Dam power, 
enough contracts are in force to repay 
the government’s entire investment in 
50 years, with 4 per cent interest. 

Any Wall Streeter will tell you that 
is a “sweet” investment—more secure 
than any public utility investment in 
this country. 

If the Reclamation Service had re- 
ported that Boulder Dam was a “bust” 
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financially, the item would have been 
given a fine head and placed on the 
front page of every paper in the land. 
It’s only when these “socialistic enter- 
prises” succeed in a big way that the 
news is buried on an inside page.— 
Bridgemen’s Magazine. 





Georgia to Drop Its Chain Gang 


Georgia is to be congratulated on 
its decision to reform its prison sys- 
tem. The chain gang is to be abol- 
ished. Convicts are to be given voca- 
tional education and put to work pro- 
ducing goods for state use, a policy 
long advocated by organized labor. 
Other sweeping reforms are contem- 
plated to the end that Georgia’s penal 
institutions may eventually rank with 
the best in the land. 

It is worth noting that these impor- 
tant changes were initiated through 
a WPA grant which made it possible 
to construct a modern prison at Reids- 
ville. Probably the foes of the “New 
Deal” call that “boondoggling,” but 
intelligent Americans will find a hap- 
pier description for it. 


- 


Some Things to Do 


What is the present. business de- 
cline going to do to me and my job? 
Trade unionists all over the nation 
must be asking this question, and 
many are perhaps wondering if they 
can do anything about the situation. 
Well, there may be little the indi- 
vidual worker can do about righting 
the economic system during a depres- 
sion, but there are some things he can 
do to protect his own interests and 
the interests of his fellow workers. 
Just now organized workers can 
insist on peace in the labor movement, 
to the end that it once more becomes 
a unified force, far better equipped to 
cope with dangers of “hard times” 
than if divided into warring camps. 
Another thing trade unionists can 
do is give every possible help to the 
strengthening of their own organiza- 
tion. They can also support legislative 





programs and policies aiming at 
fairer sharing of the nation’s wealth 
and increase in national purchasing 
power. 

They can buy union label goods and 
services, thus assuring fellow union 
workers of good wages and good 
working conditions. Wage earners can 
not be blamed for going slow on buy- 
ing when the economic skies seem 
dark. But they have to make certain 
purchases, and all who have jobs will 
do some Christmas buying. If they 
demand the union label on everything 
they get they will be helping to keep 
up purchasing power and hour and 
working standards. 

These things trade unionists can do 
to fight depression and they are all 
worthwhile.—E xchange. 





Social Security Racketeers 


The action taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission to suppress a firm 
which included in its name the words 
“social security counselors” is a meri- 
torious procedure that should be ex- 
tended to other fraudulent practi- 
tioners. 


According to the statement by the 
commission, this concern used “un- 
fair methods of competition in the 
sale of correspondence courses of in- 
struction designed to educate stu- 
dents for positions in the United 
States government.” 


These methods, the commission | lege 


said, included using the words “social 


security counselors” to imply that the | 
firm is connected with the United 
States Social Security Board or the | 


United States government. 

In addition, the concern repre- 
sented that positions with the govern- 
ment are available, that examinations 


the knowledge of the courses given by 
the firm will qualify students to ob- 
tain a government position, that the 
firm will place students completing its 
courses in such positions, and that the 
money paid as tuition will be refunded 
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if a position in the government serv- 
ice is not obtained. 

The investigation conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission indicated 
the lack of truth in these statements. 
As a result the commission ordered 
the firm to stop representing through 
the use of the words “social security 
counselors” that it is connected with 
either the Social Security Board or 
the United States government, and 
also ordered it to discontinue the 
other practices which the commission 
held to be in violation of statute law. 
—Exchange. 





Employers Urged to ‘Cuddle Up’ 
to Good, Strong Union 


New York.—‘“‘Cuddle up to some 
good, strong labor union and cherish 
it for life on a give-and-take basis.” 
That was the advice given here today 
to a group of Big Business executives 
by Bryce Oliver, a radio commentator 
widely known throughout the East. 

Oliver, speaking at a luncheon of 


' the Executives’ Association of Great- 


er New York, told his listeners that 
if their companies would follow a pol- 
icy of that nature they would find it 
would greatly simplify their business. 

Many of the so-called vice-presi- 
dents in charge of labor relations are 
responsible for the antagonism which 
business owners have for labor un- 
ions today, Oliver charged. These al- 
leged labor relations experts, he said, 
believe their main job is to keep work- 
ers from organizing. 

“Very often, in order to bolster 
their own positions and keep their 
high salaries, they have pandered to 
the natural inclination of the owners 


_ of the business to fear labor unions,” 
| Oliver said. 





He predicted that “the newer gen- 
eration of labor relations experts will 
sell unionism to business owners,” 
and the biggest business executives 
of the future “will be demanding of 
their labor relations experts that they 
co-operate with unions in every way.” 


Employers’ fears of labor organiza- 
tions are mostly imaginary, Oliver 
declared, pointing out that in few 
cases are the workers’ demands ex- 
cessive. 


“Enlightened workers are more in- 
terested in their right to organize and 
bargain as equals—economic equals 
—than they are in money itself,” Oli- 
ver said. 


“The latter is important to the 
worker, but, in most cases, once the 
terrible struggle for the right to or- 
ganize is out of the way, the employ- 
ers find to their amazement that the 
final agreement they reach on wages 
and hours isn’t so terrible after all. 
Once they begin to adjust themselves 
to the idea, they rather like it.”— 
Labor. 





Not Exactly “Ruined” by 
New Deal 


Net profits of 265 leading industrial 
corporations increased from $834,- 
600,000 in the first nine months of 
1936 to $1,080,106,000 in the same 
period of 1937, a rise of 29 per cent. 

Those figures scarcely fit into the 
picture of “business ruin” now being 
featured in Wall Street propaganda, 
but they are published by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, an 
authoritative Wall Street spokesman. 

The bank also points out that, after 
paying interest on their bonds, these 
same industrial corporations paid 
average profits of 10 per cent on their 
stock in the 1936 period, and 13 per 
cent in 1937. 





Hospitals an Industry 


Hospitals rank fifth among the 
large businesses of the United States. 
This major “industry” is estimated to 
have about four billion dollars in- 
vested in properties; an annual pay- 
roll of about four hundred million dol- 
lars and a yearly operating cost of 
— three-quarters of a billion dol- 
ars. 
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Your EDITOR, in behalf of the International Union, desires to wish our 
members and their families a Happy and Prosperous New Year. Once 
more the old year has passed away and we are entering the beginning of 
a new year. In general the industrial appearance dealing with employ- 
ment just at present does not look as rosy or encouraging as it did one 
year ago. It is our opinion, however, that as the cold weather passes away 
and as we enter the early months of Spring conditions industrially will 
pick up throughout the nation, and that unemployment will be gradually 
reduced. At any rate, we are much better off than we were two or three 
years ago even in the industrial field. Why? First because there are not 
nearly as many unemployed, but we still have in the neighborhood of seven 
million persons out of work who are willing and able to work and who are 
between the ages of twenty and sixty. There is a little more unemployment 
obtaining at this writing than there was at this same date last year. There 
are many reasons for this, but the main reason, in our judgment, is the 
fact that everybody loaded up their shelves and bought ahead during the 
summer months. If you will let your mind wander back along about the 
month of June, there was a great deal of talk of war in Europe and 
everyone got the jitters, believing that prices were going up because prices 
even then had advanced substantially over what they were one year before. 
Consequently those that could afford to buy large quantities, fearing an 
increase in prices, purchased enough raw materials, especially in heavy 
machinery, steel, iron and other such products, to supply them for the 
remainder of the year. We also found that merchants operating large 
stores purchased in advance. After the war scare began to slightly sub- 
side, wholesale purchasing diminished; consequently manufacturing was 
reduced, thereby bringing about some additional unemployment. In addi- 
tion to this, all manufacturers and big business interests generally have been 
crying out to the President to balance the budget and to reduce taxation. The 
President has given a half promise that the budget will be balanced in 1938. 
The government laid off hundreds of men and each month is reducing its 
expenditures, especially in public works and in the CCC camps. Now then, 
if the government reduces its expenditures it is bound to bring about unem- 
ployment, and there you are. Again, if the government desires to balance 
the budget it must reduce its present governmental expenditures. In addi- 
tion to this, the government has been compelled to appropriate consider- 
ably larger sums for the army and navy due to the absolute necessity of 
establishing a condition of preparedness so that if we should be called upon 
to defend our country or the honor of the nation we would not be caught 
as we were in 1917, without the proper defense both on land and sea. The 
modern battleship runs into the neighborhood of thirty-five to fifty mil- 
lion dollars, and it takes but a few of those kind of battleships to use up 
quite a little of the income of the government. But more conspicuous than 
anything else is what we believe to be the organized conspiracy that seem- 
ingly obtains in big business, especially in Wall Street, to intimidate the 
government into such a condition that the government will take its hands 
off the regulation of the Wall Street brokers operating in the New York 
and other exchanges, to the end that they may be permitted to play the 
game as they like. This well laid plan or campaign was started by the 
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declaration given to the press of the nation by President Gay of the New 
York Stock Exchange last fall, in which he clearly and cleverly denounced 
the Securities Exchange Commission which was created by our govern- 
ment to regulate Wall Street, and indirectly aimed those cleverly written 
stabs at the Roosevelt administration. Everything else having failed, it 
seems that this artificial or manufactured, mild depression has been at- 
tempted, and somewhat successfully, by the powers that control the busi- 
ness and banking of the nation. There may be some excuse or reason for 
changing the present tax structure, especially for struggling corporations, 
but that excuse does not warrant a combined effort on the part of Wall 
Street brokers and those that are regarded as the managers and control- 
lers of high finance to attempt to enter into anything like an effort to 
retard the wheels of industry. Of course this will be denied by those 
against whom the charge is leveled because it is most difficult to prove 
any conspiracy, but an investigation made by the Securities Exchange 
Commission, a governmental body, proved that the short selling on the 
stock exchange was largely brought about by the stock exchange members. 
In other words, that the brokers were responsible for almost forty-six 
per cent of the short selling on the New York Stock Exchange during the 
recent fall in prices of stocks. To simplify the statement of short selling, it 
means this: that brokers having a block of stock selling at, we will say, 
100, gradually began to sell it to the public below the price of yesterday; 
in other words, if it sold on Monday for 100, it was sold on Tuesday for 
99, and so on down the line, until it reached about one-half its original 
price. The public came in and bought it at 99, then at 98 and so on. 
When the owners of many shares of this stock saw the market falling and 
not knowing where it was going to stop, they immediately rushed in and 
threw their shares on the market and when the stock got down to 50 
those clever brokers—who pay no commission for buying or selling, as 
they are their own agents—bought the stock for 50 that they sold short 
early in the game for 99. I am endeavoring to simplify what short selling 
means, as undoubtedly ninety-five per cent of our membership pay no 
attention to the stock market and do not understand its technical terms. 
The psychological effect of the stock market going down substantially 
each day has a depressing result on the general public. For instance, if 
you owned one hundred shares of a certain stock that was worth fifty 
dollars a share, that would mean a total of $5,000. If next day that went 
down to forty-five dollars a share you would really have only $4,500, and 
if it went down to forty dollars a share in a few days you would have 
only $4,000 in value. In other words, inside of a week you would be worth 
one thousand dollars less. If that applied to a million persons in our 
country they would be somewhat depressed and they would refuse or 
hesitate to buy even the necessary things required in their general living. 
This is how a slump in the market destroys the confidence of the people 
and retards purchasing power, for not only are those individuals who 
buy their own stocks for investment discouraged, but they spread the 
news to their immediate friends that things are getting bad and going 
from bad to worse, and there we have what is called, in the slang of the 
street, “general crepe hanging” obtaining everywhere. This is part of the 
cause of the present slight depression bringing about unemployment. The 
administration in Washington, however, is pretty well versed in what is 
going on and they are making every effort to stampede their political and 
financial enemies, and I believe personally, as stated in the beginning of 
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this article, they will succeed eventually, perhaps in the early Spring. One 
thing we have to be happy for and that is that the war clouds in Europe 
are not quite as dark as they were a year ago, although the unfortunate 
murdering of innocent women and children goes on in Asia as a result of 
the Japanese-Chinese conflict, and is still going on in Spain. But the heads 
of European governments have begun to realize that the masses of the 
people will not stand for a general war, and consequently our country is 
more free from the war hysteria than we were a year ago. In addition 
to this, we must rejoice at the splendid progress of the Trade Union 
Movement, even with its differences and disagreements obtaining. Espe- 
cially do we rejoice and are happy because of the great strides and prog- 
ress of our own International Union. We have reached the highest mem- 
bership of any labor organization on the American continent, in actual 
dues paying membership month after month. Our membership has gone 
beyond the 300,000 mark and we only count those that pay their dues 
month after month into the locals and into the International. In addition 
to this, we have at the present time out of that large membership, less 
than two hundred men on strike throughout our entire jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada. Furthermore, we have no serious 
disagreements in the immediate future pressing themselves between our- 
selves and our employers, and our only disturbing element is the desire 
for some labor men to grab off or take into their membership those prop- 
erly coming under our jurisdiction as per the awards and decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor, and this charge is not aimed in its 
entirety against the organizations comprising the C. I. O. There are some 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor that, from 
the reports received by us, are just as guilty of trespassing on our legiti- 
mate jurisdiction as are the organizations of the C. I. O. We also rejoice 
that we have in our membership and in its officers some of the finest type 
of Americans that can be found in any class, trade or calling. It is true 
there may be individual weaklings but the great rank and file of our 
officers and members are men with families who value their membership 
in this great International, and who are clean, honest thinking, faithful, 
hard working citizens. 

I repeat, we rejoice at the beginning of this New Year on the victories 
of the past year and are happy to say that the sacrifices we made were not 
made in vain, because our Union is going onward and onward with the 
aid and assistance of every member and officer who has taken the obliga- 
tion of membership in our Union. Face the New Year with courage and 
hope, believing in yourself, and with confidence in the future. Don’t look 
backward on your mistakes, if you have made any, except for the purpose 
of not committing the same mistakes as you go onward during the remain- 
der of your life. Make those about you more happy and comfortable by 
giving courage and spreading cheerfulness even though you know it is 
difficult. Say to yourself, “At the end of this year I will have done some 
things on which I can look back with pride, with honor and with self- 
respect, and above and beyond all I will observe the promise I made when 
I became a member of this Union. 

A Happy, Prosperous New Year to our members and their families! 


OFF 


Trese are dangerous days for drivers of every kind of vehicle on the 
public streets and roads of the nation with the exception perhaps of a few 
states in the South and a part of the extreme West, which would include 
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California, Oregon and Washington. Winter has come upon us unexpect- 
edly and without warning in all the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
except as stated above, the “sunny South” and West. Usually in the middle 
western states we have reasonably moderate weather until the middle of 
December. While the temperature reaches perhaps around 25 degrees 
above, this year is has gone down to zero before the 10th day of Decem- 
ber. The roads, covered first with light snows turning into ice, have been, 
on certain days, almost impossible to travel in safety. There has been a 
large number of bad accidents resulting in death or serious injury to the 
drivers. Every year the number of fatalities and serious accidents are 
increasing. Therefore it devolves upon our membership to be exceptionally 
careful, especially those over-the-road drivers who travel at night. Not 
only must we watch and guard against the elements and exercise more 
care, but we must also watch those that are driving that are incompetent, 
half-witted, half blind or deaf, sometimes having had a drink or two, who 
are running from place to place. This class endangers the lives of our 
members. The greatest menace to human life obtains at the present time 
on the streets and roads of our country as a result of the absolute lack of 
understanding on the part of drivers who do not realize the seriousness 
and danger and the necessity for extra care due to the weather. I very 
seldom drive at night and then only through the lighted streets, and while 
I have driven a motor car for nearly twenty-five years, I still dread the 
danger, not from myself but from those running out from side streets, 
who are either inattentive to their job of driving, or who are half blind 
or half-witted or half intoxicated. The best driver that ever handled a car 
can have trouble, but as far as evidence of accidents is concerned, it has 
been proven that the competent driver or chauffeur having an accident is 
nine times out of ten not to blame, but the accident is due to the other 
party or to some weakness in the mechanism of the vehicle. I ask our 
members to be exceptionally careful during these cold days when the 
streets and roads are icy. Better be ten minutes late by exercising care 


| on slippery roads than to have to go to a hospital for weeks or to the 
| morgue and to the grave, and leave those that are dependent upon you 
| victims of your carelessness or your desire to get there quick. While the 
| councils, conferences and gatherings of those good thinking, high-minded 
| people have done some good and while they mean all right, we still find 


the number of accidents and deaths increasing as a result of motor travel. 
There will never be any reduction until the states throughout the nation 
refuse to grant operators’ licenses to those that should not have them. 


| There are many states now that require no examination of any kind when 
| a license to drive is requested, especially on private passenger cars. Some- 


times the head of the family takes out a license to drive, then every mem- 


| ber of the family from the grandfather down to the boy and girl of sixteen 
| operates the car. Every attempt made to reduce the incompetence by 


| restricting the issuing of licenses to only those that are qualified to drive 





is opposed secretly by underlying interests. For instance, the motor manu- 
facturers of our country and their agencies desire everyone to be permitted 
to drive a car, so they can sell more cars and also get rid of the second-hand 
cars that are piling up as a result of trading in the old for the new. Again, 
State Legislatures, impoverished in many instances, are desirous of the 
revenue obtained from licenses. Again the board issuing licenses, if they 
refuse are implored by several friends of the applicants to overlook their 
decision and reconsider, resulting in the person refused eventually getting 
the license. In many states the question of age is not inquired into and 
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we find old persons sometimes beyond the age of seventy, purchasing a 
second-hand car and deciding to make a trip to the West. Many of them 
have defective eyesight and hearing. But the greatest curse is youngsters. 
I mean those between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, running 
around at night using the car of their father or mother. They answer in 
the language of the street when you call their attention to these things, 
“Be your age. We are not living in the ages past.” There were many things 
in the ages past that were wholesome and that we regret, but the price we 
pay for advancement in living conditions is the price of destruction of 
thirty-four thousand human lives last year on the roads of our country, 
and the crippling of nearly a hundred thousand individuals. I am not a 
Prohibitionist nor do I believe in forcing laws down the throats of the 
people against their will, but I must admit that the taproom and the 
tavern and the running around at night on country roads by youngsters, 
and in some instances by “oldsters,” is a condition in modern life that is 
to be regretted if we desire to have any semblance of safety and morality 
in the future. 


eT OF 


U nooustepty many of our members throughout the country are anxious 
to know something about the conferences between the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. which were held 
recently. No final agreement was reached because of the conflicting 
opinions of the parties meeting. In the first place the committee repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor had no power to make any 
kind of agreement without reporting back to the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor discussed the 





report of the committee at a conference held in Washington on December | 


4 and 5, 1937. After going into the whole situation President Green was 
instructed by the conference to state to the C. I. O. representatives that 
it was impossible for the Council to accept the proposition of the C. I. O., 
and to present once again the proposition of the Executive Council as the 


basis of a settlement. Let us state right here that each side made some | 


concessions. The C. I. O. offered to disband its organization as a national 
institution and to come into the Federation if the Federation agreed to 
take in and charter each one of the organizations now chartered by the 
C. I. O. including national unions and local unions. The Executive Council 
answered, through its committee, that that was impossible; that there 
would be conflicting unions, or two unions having the same jurisdiction, 
and in some instances the same title, which was a direct violation of the 
Constitution and laws of the Federation. The Executive Council proposed 
and offered to take back all of the unions that had left the American Fed- 


eration of Labor under the conditions in which they had withdrawn, with- | 


out any penalties or punishment whatsoever, and after they had been 


reinstated without penalties, that all together within the American Fed- | 


eration of Labor would endeavor to adjust the controversies, if any, that 
might exist, to the end that the other unions chartered by the C. I. O. 
since they left the Federation, be admitted to membership in the Federa- 
tion. If the proposition of the Executive Council was accepted by the 
C. I. O. leaders it would mean that all of the ten or twelve big organizations 
would be immediately reinstated. This would include the Mine Workers, 
Garment Trades, and I think it would include the rubber workers and the 
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automobile workers. I might say in passing, there wasn’t much in dispute 
as to the automobile charters, as there were some slight points conceded 
by the members of the committee which in my judgment would lead to 
no serious disagreements about that charter. It must be borne in mind 
that the automobile workers were chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor and left to join the C. I. O. This is true also of the rubber workers. 
There are other unions, however, that were chartered, such as the Trans- 
port Workers in New York, that have in their membership many branches 
that were covered by the jurisdiction of other International Unions such 
as the Street Car Men, Machinists, etc., and questions of that kind had to 
be taken up and discussed and an agreement or understanding reached by 
the International Unions involved, after the main body of the C. I. O. 
including, as stated above, the twelve principal large unions had come 


| back and received their full recognition from the American Federation of 


Labor. It seemed to the membership of the Executive Council that this 


| was the only way to proceed and it seemed also to us that a matter of 
| adjustment could take place without waiting very long if this proposition 
| was accepted. On the contrary the Council believed that if the whole 
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organization was taken in, such as it now stands, there would be nothing 


; | but confusion and entanglements and endless misunderstandings. The 
xious | 


final decision of the Executive Council is to be conveyed to the committee 
of the C. I. O., through its representatives, for final consideration on 
December 21 or 22. We do not say there is to be an immediate settlement, 
but we feel some progress has been made. We also feel that the C. I. O. 
is liable to run into considerable trouble due to unemployment and due 
to the determination of large corporations and institutions such as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford Motor Company, U. S. Steel, and other such enormous 
concerns, to make more of a stand against them in the future. All men 
of Labor should regard Mr. Wherton of the Independent Steel Corporation 
as the enemy of the organized masses of the workers. What he did to the 
C. I. O. he would have done to any one of our organizations if he could or 


has given encouragement and strength to other corporations to stand out 
in defiance of the organized labor movement. There is another phase to 
the situation. The popularity of the National Labor Relations Board is 
waning and corporations are seemingly taking it upon themselves to fight 
their decisions, even to going to the highest courts in the land. But the 
most dangerous of all situations to many of the newly organized groups 
within the C. I. O. is the enormous unemployment prevailing at this time. 
Any of our readers that watch the papers will notice that at the present 
time the steel plants of the nation are now working only about thirty 
per cent capacity, when at one time during the past year they were work- 
ing ninety-three per cent capacity. Delegates in here from Gary, Indiana, 
advise me the steel mills there are almost completely shut down. The same 
is true of the automobile industry. Information I received from our own 
people who visit this office once in a while is to the effect that there is 
almost a total paralysis in the automobile manufacturing industry. With 
these two great industries almost shut down, with thousands of men out 
of work, it is pretty difficult to organize or to hold that group already 
organized in order to maintain a union, especially when so many thou- 
sands, yes millions, are out of employment. I am of the opinion, however, 
and I hope I am right, that things will pick up substantially beginning 
the first of March, 1938, and that this shutdown or stoppage will be only 
temporary. There is another danger surrounding us that men of Labor 
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should understand, and that is that the helpful legislation we have been 
successful in placing on the statute books of the nation may be reversed 
or amended to such an extent that Labor may not have such an easy time 
of it for the next two or three years. One of the conditions that has been 
mainly responsible for the success of the organizing campaign of the 
C. I. O. has been the Wagner Act. Labor men that advise its repeal are 
certainly blind or unduly prejudiced because in my judgment it is the 
greatest charter of freedom the workers have ever received. To amend it 
properly will be difficult, but may come about in time. To repeal it would 
be disastrous, especially now when it has been sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court. To maintain it and make it workable as it was 
intended to be, in the interest of the toilers, will need the unified action of 
all the men of Labor. To this end we hope and pray that unity amongst the 
ranks of Labor will prevail in the very near future. 


Ty 'F 


W. HAVE recently been informed that there are a number of traveling 
members that drop into the local offices asking for relief, and some of our 
soft, sympathetic business agents are foolish enough to give them a hand- 
out. In the first place, no real union man will go begging in a strange 
office. In the next place, we know that ninety-nine per cent of those fel- 
lows are fakers of the worst kind. Two of them recently visited a certain 
city and they were from the East; they knew every business agent in the 
large cities in the East. One of them had a due book which was two months 
in arrears and the chances are it did not belong to him, and they worked 
the hard luck story on many local secretary-treasurers and business agents. 
About a year ago one of the type presented a check for $3.90 and had a 
business agent cash it for him, claiming he was a member of a certain 
local union, the officers of said local union being known to the business 
agent. The business agent foolishly cashed the check and it was found when 
the check came bouncing back and upon inquiries being made, the indi- 
vidual never was heard of in the local union. The purpose of this notice is 
to say to our people in the different cities to pay no attention to panhand- 
lers who come into your office dressed like truck drivers, with all kinds of 
hard luck stories and with all kinds of information about other officers 
far away whom they know, and with the excuse that they are members of 
one of our locals. In the first place, your organization is not a charity 
institution; it is a business institution, and if there is any charity to be 
dispensed you will find plenty of places to dispense such charity amongst 
the unemployed members in your own district who are in need. Next, if 
one of those panhandlers is successful in making a touch they have a 
grapevine over which they transmit that message to their fellow pan- 
handlers who are working amongst another class or branch of the Trade 
Union Movement. Next, you are encouraging thievery and crookedness 
because there are many local institutions in nearly every large city where 
those kind of chaps can get something to eat if they are hungry. Next, 
nine chances out of ten they are on the run from their homes or where 
they belong and have committed certain crimes and are clever enough to 
know that the unions are located in a certain place, and they know enough 
about the teamsters’ union through one of their acquaintances or perhaps 
relatives, to immediately locate the local union or its officers. If you want 
to do the right thing just tell them you are not running a soup house and 
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that there is no money for that purpose. Under no circumstances should 
you recognize a man who does not have a paidup due book, and even then 
the due book may be obtained illegally and may not belong to the pan- 
handler. All kinds of tricks are now used to get easy money. Just tell 
these fellows that you are prevented, either personally or officially, from 
handing out any money to strangers. 


| HAVE attended many banquets and many celebrations of our local unions 
in my time for the past thirty years, but I never had a more enjoyable 
evening than on Saturday, November 20, at the dedication of the new home 
and office building recently purchased and paid for by the Coal Teamsters’ 
Union of Chicago, Local No. 704. The building is right opposite the Milk 
Drivers’ headquarters and the address is 216 South Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. The building originally was the home of a wealthy family and 
it was purchased at a very reasonable price. It is claimed by real estate 
men that the land on which the building is located is worth more than the 
price paid for the entire property. The building has been thoroughly reno- 
vated at an expense of around $25,000 and it is certainly a credit to the 
men who had charge of this enterprise. But the surprising and encourag- 
ing fact of the whole story is that for a number of years the Coal Team- 
sters were outside the International Union and they never had any money 
in their treasury, could not save a dollar, and if they did save it there was 
some means found for taking it away. They came back to the International 
Union about two years ago and since that time they have doubled their 
membership, increased their wages without charging any more dues than 
the dues paid before they returned, and they have built up one of the 
finest organizations of this kind in the country. In addition to this, the 
home with the repairs, renovations and furnishings cost this local union 
almost $50,000, which is entirely paid. There is not one dollar of debt of 
any kind. In addition to this the local union has at the present time close 
to $50,000 in its treasury. If there is any better argument why unions 
can prosper under clean, honest management and with the aid and co-op- 
eration of the International Union, I would like to have the individual 
present such argument to me. I watched the Coal Teamsters and their 
progress for thirty years, since the Boston Convention in 1907, and I have 
seen them during those years struggling to hold their own and never get- 
ting very far. Two years of affiliation with the International Union has 
made them prosperous, confident of the future, successful in all their 
undertakings, and above and beyond all, they hold the respect and admira- 
tion of the public officials of Chicago and of the business men with whom 
they are doing business. The membership as a whole are proud of their 
achievements and are happy now that they know their dues are properly 
accounted for and that they have at last their own Home, paid for by 
the contributions of the membership without any forced assessments and 
without any unnecessary sacrifice. 

The banquet itself was all that could be expected and after the ban- 
quet, under the direction of John R. Bray, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
local union, a splendid, enjoyable entertainment and show was put on 
which lasted until nearly three o’clock Sunday morning, with every man 
decent, honorable and exemplifying the true spirit of real brotherhood. It 
was good to see some of the old friends and their families, such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Steve Sumner, Bob Fitchie, Frank Gillespie and his associates, 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Safstrom, Billy Lee, and all the others that were there 
enjoying themselves and paying their tribute of respect to the Coal Team- 
sters. General Organizer and Vice-President Les G. Goudie was appointed 
nearly two years ago as Receiver of this local union and has placed the union 
in first-class shape and deserves great credit. It is the intention of the Inter- 
national to withdraw the Receiver in the very near future, as the local 
union is now competent and able to run its own affairs. The International 
Union does not desire to place receivers over local unions when their 
affairs are conducted as they should be, but when we have to do so it has 
to be done to save the organization and run it properly in accordance with 
the Constitution of the International Union and in the interest of the 
rank and file of the membership. 

I desire to pay my tribute of respect to the officers and membership 
of the Coal Teamsters for the great things they have done and to say to 
them, we are proud once more to have it demonstrated that union men 
can do things when they have an opportunity and those things can be done 
within the law. I trust the Coal Teamsters will continue from now on to 
prosper and succeed, holding their heads high and using their common 
sense and understanding in the years to come. 


es 


W. DO NOT desire to magnify the situation or increase its importance, 
but we cannot close our eyes to the fact that there is an enormous amount 
of unemployment at this time. Industry is on a sitdown strike to a certain 
extent and as a result of many other conditions we have millions of men 
and women out of work. Where our wage scales are expiring around the 
first of the year it behooves our people to be careful. Don’t stop work 
through strikes if it is humanly possible to prevent them. Don’t ask for 
conditions that are unreasonable and impossible. Don’t run away with 
the idea that you must insist on substantial increases in wages every year. 


We have made wonderful strides in the past three years in getting back | 


the reductions that we had to accept during the years of the depression. 
For lack of courage and backbone and common sense we should not let a 
few hotheads in our unions run away with the idea that we are all-power- 
ful. Industry cannot pay wages unless they earn not only the wages but 
some profit on their investments. Many of our truck owners are trimmers 
of the worst kind but there are a lot of other fine men in the business that 
are doing the very best they can, and they ought to be considered seriously 
during these months when the trucks are not working continuously and 
when there have been several attempts made by shippers to cut them down 
on the prices of hauling. I know that it is difficult to make both ends meet, 
especially where men have not received any increase in wages during the 
past two years, but if such a condition obtains it is better to wait until 
the sun begins to shine and until business picks up, unless, as stated above, 
there is no other alternative except to strike, and we believe from our 
years of experience that that kind of condition seldom arises. Use your 
heads during these months of idleness and keep the wheels rolling if you 
possibly can. 


TTF 


The Labor Movement of our country will have to eventually train its 
leaders as they have done in England and as they were beginning to do in 
Germany before the war. Every labor leader of any importance today 
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should have some knowledge of legal procedure. For instance, writing a 
letter to a local union or an employer is an important and serious under- 
taking, although very many people consider it just an everyday, common- 
place act. Someone said at one time that the written word is immortal. 
That means that the written word or sentence or letter remains to haunt 
you in the days to come if it is written with carelessness or without due 
consideration of the value and importance of every sentence. Not long 
ago in a certain court a letter written twenty-five years ago by the writer 
of this article was produced in court and an endeavor was made to inter- 
pret the sentencee against one of our unions. However, the presiding 
judge ruled that the message contained in the communication was abso- 
lutely safe and did not have any illegal meaning. In breach of promise 
cases there is no way in the world in which a letter written can be dis- 
proved. In other words, there is no more convicting evidence than the 
written letter. It was not my privilege to have legal training in school, but 
I have endeavored to keep my mind abreast of the legal aspects of the 
Labor Movement by reading everything pertaining to legislation and 
court decisions involving the Labor Movement. Otherwise anything writ- 
ten and published in our Journal, if not carefully prepared, might subject 
the International Union to lawsuits. And so it is with writing a letter to 
a local union. In conveying a message to an officer whom you believe you 
can trust, my advice is to never write anything except that which you 
want the world to know, because the letter may be misplaced or get into 
the hands of the enemies of the trade union movement. Very many inno- 
cently written articles have been the cause of a great deal of trouble for 
labor unions. Therefore, the purpose in this message is to advise our 
unions and our local officers to guard well and measure fully the import- 
ance of everything they put in writing in the name of their union. The 
local union is held responsible for the expressions and actions of its 
officers. It is quite necessary, therefore, that a local union officer under- 
stand his responsibility and be careful of his language, both oral and 
written. The best advice I can give to young men now in our movement 
who may aspire to office, locally or nationally, is to read anything pub- 
lished that they can understand pertaining to the legal aspects of the 
Labor Movement. 


OFT 


Tare is an old saying that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure.” Nothing ever was said or written that contains more sensible 
truth. Therefore if we are afflicted with any breaking down of any part of 
the human machine, we ought to attend to it at once. First the irritation 
is only slight, but if neglected may grow to be serious. Look out for your 
teeth and your eyes and for any other slight trouble that you may have, 
and don’t think you are saving money by neglecting those things and 
believing you will work out of it. Yes, I realize that it isn’t very easy to 
hand over two or three dollars to a doctor for an examination, especially 
when you have worked hard for it and when you cannot afford it, but it 
is better to deprive yourself of some other pleasure or requirement by 
saving fifty cents or a dollar a week until you have the amount and then 
can go and look after yourself by having an examination. The average life 
| of the human family in our country has been prolonged until it is now 
| about 58. Twenty years ago the average age of the American people was 
about 44 or 46, Life has been prolonged as a result of the advancement of 
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medical science and the education of the masses to look after themselves 
in time. If, therefore, medical science has advanced to such an extent that 
it has prolonged the human life, unless you take advantage of that ad- 
vancement of science the progress that has been made in the human 
family amounts to nothing to you. Surely you would not go back to the 
days of candle light, and then the old kerosene lamp, and get rid of elec- 
tric lights. I am not exaggerating when I say that medical science has 
advanced almost as much as the lighting of our homes at night. 


7 'T Tt 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Milwaukee, Wis., 
December 8, 1937. 


Honorable Homer S. Cummings, 
Attorney General of the United 

States, 

Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. Cummings: 

In a recent issue of the magazine 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America there appears 
an editorial by Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of this International Union, 
which refers to a speech I made at 
the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at San Francisco in 
1934, and in which speech I criticized 
your department, and thereby criti- 
cized you. 

The criticism was not personal, but 
was directed at what I then believed 
to be inactivity in respect to institut- 
ing test cases pertaining to the N. I. 
R. A. 

Subsequent events have proved that 
you were right and I was wrong. I 
_ therefore make frank acknowledg- 
ment of my error, and tender to you 
my apology. I make this apology 
wholeheartedly, and I hope it is re- 
ceived in the spirit it is tendered. 

May I further acknowledge my 
greatest respect and esteem for you 
and your department, for I know of 
no previous cabinet officer occupying 
the high position which is yours, who 
has as ably, forcefully, and with such 


great success championed the rights 
of organized labor. 


I am sending a copy of this letter to 
President Tobin, with the request 
that he print this in the monthly mag 
azine issued by his organization. 


With my respect and esteem, I a 
Most respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH A. PADWAY, 


Legal Representative, 
Wisconsin Fed. of Labor. 





Poverty Is Death’s Great Ally 


Years ago Josephine Roche risked 
her personal fortune in order to 
unionize her coal properties in Colo 
rado. Now she is Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and among the agen 
cies under her supervision is Uncle 
Sam’s Public Health Service. 

Therefore, when Miss Roche an 
nounces, as she did this week in Ne 
York, that the 40,000,000 or 50,000, 
000 Americans who have incomes 0 
less than $1,000 a year die twice as 
fast as the rest of the population, she 
speaks with the voice of authority. 

This shocking state of affairs is in 
tolerable, Miss Roche says. “One-third 
of our people are not going to remain 
indefinitely ill-fed, ill-housed, ill 
clothed and ill-cared-for in sickness,” 
she declares. 

Of course, the one sure way to cor 
rect the situation, as Miss Roche wil 
agree, is to sharply raise the genera 
wage level._—Labor. 
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